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he put forward the celebrated Jamcs-Lauge theory: that
emotional experience is nothing but the experiencing of the
organic changes produced by the evoking stimulus; really
that emotions are of the same nature as sensations, that they
are merely an apprehension or knowledge of changes going
on in the body. James put the matter somewhat paradoxically
when he said:
Common sense says, we lose our fortune, are sorry and weep j
we meet a bear, arc frightened and run ; we are insulted by a
rival, are angry and strike. . . . The more rational statement is thai
we feel sorry because we cry, angry because we strike, afraid because
we tremble, and not that we cry, strike, or tremble, because we arc
sorry, angry, or fearful, as the case may be.1
Among the astonishing discoveries made by recent workers
of the complicated bodily accompaniments of emotion are
profound changes in respiration and circulation and in the
activities of the ductless glands. Nerve-centres outside the
cerebro-spinal system, and independent of it, are involved in
the changes, and an affective centre for the cerebro-spinal
system itself has been discovered in the thalumi, f^mglionic
masses lying at the base of the cerebrum. In short, physiology
can now give a detailed description of emotion from the bodily
standpoint. There can be no doubt that these bodily activities
are essential to all emotion, and that the different qualities of
different emotions are at least partially due to different bodily
states. But this is not to say that emotion is nothing more than
an apprehension of these states, still less that the bodily states
are the emotion, as the behaviourists would have it* The
feeling-tone and the experienced impulse are equally essential.
It is, after all, probably more true to say that a man ran away
because he was afraid than that he \vas afraid because he
found himself running away. Yet there is no justification for
pouring scorn on the James-Lange theory; recent work has
at least shown that the bodily states are even more essential
elements in emotion than had been suspected.)
This brief account of emotion has clearly many points in
common with the account of instinct, the chief difference being
1  Th* Principles qf Psychology, vol. ii, pp, 449, 450.